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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes a reading program researched, 
designed, and developed by Consultants in Total Education for prxmary 
students whose mother tongue is other than English. The program 
includes teaching strategies that trigger universal learnxng 
strategies. The program is divided into four 

stage containing particular educational strategxes. The fxrst stage 
is designed for learning to read and contaxns tasks for Ixnguxstxc 
preparation toward read5.ng readiness; it also develops vxsual and 
auditory learning ability and fosters motivation. The 
learning how to learn to read, xs desxgned to trxgger the learnxng 
strategies that students must apply to the task of makxng sense out 
of the conf iaurations on the printed page. The thxrd stage, learnxng 
how to read, develops a set of strategies for applyxng the results of 
the preceding stages. The fourth stage, readxng for learnxng, ^ 
involves the general strategies of empirical cognxtxve processxng. 
These four stages should be recycled throughout the entxre school 
life of the student. (VM) 
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It is the objective of this paper to describe a reading 
program that is being researched, designed and developed by Consultants 
in Total Education for primary students whose mother tongue is other 
than English under the sponsorship of the Navajo Area Office of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and of the school systems of Fresno city, 

Fresno county, and Sangev’ in California under Title VII. Although 
the program will differ according to the student population, differ 
for example in emphasis and in pacing, this program will describe 
t.hosr; aspect/, of l.tu; program that make it a program of universal 
applicability, applicable even to primary students whose mother tongue 
is English. The reason for this is that a successful reading program 
TFTcludes. almost by definition, teaching strategies that trigger learn- 
ing strategies that are universal, . u 

This reading program by CITE is part of a total curriculum whose 
objective is learning how to learn and includes traditional curriculum 
areas like mathematics and science as well as some new ones like bi- 
r.ulturalism and learning how to listen. 

I. Stage One . . . ^ -i 

The CITE reading program might be divided into four general 

stages, namely, learning for reading, learning how to learn to read, 
learning how to read, and reading for learning. The first stage, 
learning for reading, includes the following linguistic learning ex- 
periences: (1) the development of the student's competence in the 

second language; directly provided for by approximately 300 lessons in 
syntax and 150 lessons in phonology, and provided indirectly by the 
controlled use of the second language in several content areas; sound- 
stiel lirig correspondences of 150 minimal pairs and triads; (3) severa. 
hundred siglit words that serve as the pronunciation objective in the 
content areas of the curriculum; (4) over 200 sight sentences, the 
phrases of which are systematically color coded according to their 
grammatical functions; and some sight paragraphs provided in a book 
entitled Sight and Sound, more paragraphs being provided in the listen- 
ing strand, a strand which precedes the third stage of the reading 
program. Besides this linguistic preparation, other aspects of reading 
readiness are provided, for example, the visual strand, which teaches 
the student how to learn with his eyes, and the auditory strand, which 
teaches the student how to learn with his ears. (Motivation, as part 
of tlie affective domain of the curriculum and of the 1 earni ng-for-readi ng 
stage, is effected in several ways, only two of which I mention here: 
directly through consistent success in achieving the objectives of the 
lessons and knowing that success has been achieved, and indirectly 

through a bi cultural disposition.) 

Stage one continues with more second language development, with 
one sound-spelling correspondences in pronunciation lessons, with more 
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sight sentences in syntax lessons, with more sight words and paragraphs 
in the content areas of the curriculum; even as the reading program 
moV''- on to stage two. 

2. boage Two . . • 

The second stage, learning how to learn to read, is designed to 
trigger the learning strategies that the students must apply to the task 
of making sense out of the configuration of the forms on the printed 
page. The learning strategies are the following: comprehension, 

comparison, composition, and quickness. Comprehension is the strategy 
of habitually assuming that the purpose of reading is communication, 
for example, it i:i important for the student to believe that, if he^ 

(.an respond to a written instruction that tells him to svt on a chair 
by actually sitting on a chair, then he has actually read, although he 
might not be able to pronounce the sentence "sit on a chair" quite like 
a native speaker of English. Or for him to believe that if he orally 
reads the sentence ''Mary gave the ball to the teacher" as "Mary gave 
the teacher the ball" that he has actually read in paraphrasing the 
sentence because he has provided an utterance with equivalent sense. 

The second strategy, comparison, is the strategy of discriminating 
bfftween a pair (or more) of printed forms by associating with the pair 
the corresponding oral forms, and expecting to see a structural relation- 
ship between the printed forms. It is important for the student to 
believe that he can trust his senses and, perhaps even more important, 
that he can trust his teacher to provide him with structured data rather 
than with random data, otherwise he might come to conclude that the 
appropriate learning strategy is that of rote memorization, which actually 
is appropriate for random data. It is perhaps not irrelewant here to 
suggest that it is important for the student to believe that the teacher 
will not trick him, that for example, there are no hidden exceptions 
l.hat lit?, f.iid student, is responsible for. Exceptions are avoided like 
Uh! plague in l.ht,* lessons of this program, but should an exception occur 
it is important for the child to know that the responsibility for even 
a temporary confusion is the teacher's, not his. 

The third strategy, composition, is a strategy well known to 
teachers as "learning by doing." It is a process by which the students 
expect that by putting something together they will learn how that some- 
thing is put together. (In this strategy, too, the student believes that 
what he is putting together is not a'set of random parts. What would 
you do with bits and pieces of a car's engine, the left rear wheel, and 
the windshield wipers?) 

The fourth strategy, quickness, means quickness of response. 

Here the student learns that the quickness with which he responds to 
the printed stimuli, his response being comprehension, is the criterion 
he must meet. The value of this strategy as v^ell as the value of the 
composition strategy is based on the assumption that a decoding task, 
such as reading or listening, is actually done through simultaneous 
and anticipatory encoding. In simple terms, this means that as you 
listen to speech you are actually constructing equivalent messages in 
your mind and because you must make several hypotheses about what the 
speaker is saying in order to provide for all thepossible things he 
might say, or at least the most probable, you anticipate what he is 
going to say next. You see then that the task of decoding in listening 
or reading i.; accompl i shed by simultaneous and anticipatory encoding. 

The process of composition is a natural strategy, a universal strategy 
for the students to learn. It should also be clear that decoding by 
encoding requires many more hypotheses to be generated as the students 
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nerform the act of reading or listening. Thus it is important for students 
to be able to 9 "nerate hjgotheses^as Sf%"lirlSl i? Observe, too, 

grafts: morrS^poth^es -e generated for any a^richer^^ 

L‘d^’s?i^^r*the Te^-tlon of^s n,an. ai™u,- 

ureo s aUd anticipatory hypotheses as possible f ^ 

is only one side of the coin. I will return to this when i aiscuss 

'"iL'se four strategies on how to learn to read are learned 
-hrnuoh the design of the CITE lesson plan. Each and every lesson plan 
of Sef two a^r three Ls all the four -jor parts. Their sequence 
and the essential behavior of each is the following. 

llTeachefi ntroduces or reviews the meaning or reference of the 

2) Teacher*" introduces the written forms of the words or sentences. 

3) Students respond to the written forms verbally or behavioral ly. 

•"^'"^tudenTs select the appropriate written form when the spoken 
form is given, or select the spoken form when the written form 

is given. 

‘^"Ttudenfs -'show awareness of the structure of the words or sentences 
by composing the whole words or sentences and "9 

another by substitution, expansion, deletion, and permutation. 

idonUfy Idw; written lorms at. <i comparatively faster speed. 

n leadier shows a written form for a short time. . 

2) Students identify the written form by reading it or by answering 

3) TeacSlrshows the written form again and f^^ents evaluate 

RpforG I orocGGcl to discuss stag^ thrGG of thG CITE 9 

program, I would like to discuss a point about linguistic . 

which is crucial to the presentation of structured data to the students, 
fe point is that a linguistic unit is established is learned, and 
conseguently should be taught, by both ^ composi tion and i ts nv^ 
merit by Ijoth wliat it's made of and where it is, by both what it 

llheSnd by the context in which n 

S7Sr^;,frenrr e^' T^a Pronunciation of the letter 

■■a" in is not an ^«aption to the way .na e ta, better "a" in 

□ronounced, as it is in mat. in tne bam« waj i>o" at 

••mate" is pronounced /ey/ because of the presence because 

wnrH thp letter a IS pronounced /<^/ in mat oecau^e 

of the absence of the letter "e" at the end of the word. Or on another 
lovel, a particular word form may liave several meanings, which s ® 
always the case, as any dictionaihy amply demonstrates. Obviously the 
?om of L ^rod is not enough for determining the sense of the word 
I? Iv given ure of the word. The sense of the word is established not 
only by^its form but also by other words in the context in which it 

occurs, extracting the message from the printed page takes 

more than merely determining the sense ®"^,®the^p''irstiir^" 

tlio sense of a word, say a proper noun like John, there is stil 
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meaning that ^e‘5ne"'pm tf Joh^*’and''”John' gave the 

-Tt: STThfe^ve Sa I h J ?he wend .oh. Is .t .nelv 

Sl?r;e:t‘'g?aSrticIl'C;ions It IS the Indihect in one sentence 

and the subject in the other. The pojt is . at the basic i 9 ^ 

unit of a sentence is not the but the h ase. An ^ 

mean syntactic function. of a noun. How "boy" 

traditional grammar that a p montpd as a subiect replacement of 

is a noun and the pronoun “ha" 1 = .atoepted as a subject tepia 

"hoy' and the; <irLif.l(. the in n. ^ ^ room" or 

this sentence might be a replacement for P'b / ?t boy le. 
for "The boy who ate all those f"J"’bhes left t 
toy Who ate all those iandw,che y u prepared 

the room. It is . „f object of, temporal adverb of, 

meaning like subject of, pred. t f* ^ grammatical functions of the 
negative of, etcetera. Indeed, it is cnes y greater than tne 

phrases which explain the ement that a .enten^^ syntactic units, 

c:ncentme"o:'tu:d:sp;n^ and word meaning recognition. 

3. j staqe of the CITE reading program, learning how to read, 

to bcncentr.,tc concentration js^ 

S';'1s:fhe t; f f-nding^to_what is in ««^f;reground^and^ignoring 

5:;iies"''''-n reaSil'^h^^ 

;,„,Vc one is reading^and to comprehend aa Si. |h aj 

ionroflhe'-rnleHSs! he a^so^omprehends more of what he reads - with- 
- ^?sfr:/t?JnsV?fairng the background that 

r po.r-:i'e-.''--Le'oi ihi r^r^^Lr/astr^rt ir 



lack of confidence in one s ability to retail 



rnading slowly. Another ' i lack ° ^I.ggjgns who go back to what they 

ini orma'.. ion and this is u 'nionstrated y . jug third is the habit 
have ..iready read. This is known as cegcession ™a,third^is th^^ 

of vocalizing what one read.' so that 9 visual perception, 

thn oace of speech rather than speeded up to fbe pace or visud. p h 

I“Sn\"‘lrhrbi^u:ilfrssimaatrV,co on tne printed 

page visually rather than through vocalization. 

4. stage of the CITE reading program, reading for learning 

' 4 



involves the general strategies of empirical processing and cogn tive 
processing. In this particular part of the curriculum, ^pirica pro- 
cessing involves both the selection of questions about^the materials 
to be read with just a minimum of clues and tne answering of those 
selected questions after the material has been nead. Observe that thw 
emphasis here is on selecting a set of questions that narrows down the 
sort of information expected tc be extracted from the reading materials 
This is ti'e other side of the coin of the strategy learned in stage 
two (and in stage three) of the reading program in which the students 
wi're encouragi.-d Lo fjrmerate as many hypotheses, that is, as many questions 
as possible, about the reading material. A smaller set of anticipatory 
auescions makes for more efficient processing of the reading material 
while the larger set of anticipatory questions makes for an open mind. 

Cognitive processing is a general strategy for the specific use 
of empirical processing and the cognitive processes used in the CITE 
reading program are those proposed in A Taxonomy of Educational ObjectiyeSj ^ 
Handbook I, The Cognitive Domain . They are^knowing. comprehending, apply- 
ing 



analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating. 



btage 
stages should 
As the student 
is on the firs 
learn to read, 
shifts to the 
for learning, 
of any one of 
the students. 



four is rn't the end of the reading program. These four 
be recycled throughout the entire school life of students, 
s go through the first cycles of these stages, the emphasis 
t two stages, learning for reading, and learning how to 
But as they go thi'ough more and more cycles the emphasis 
third and fourth stages, learning how to read and reading 
I can think of no circumstances that would permit ^ omission 
the stages in any cycle during the entire school life of 
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